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suited Christ in my presence. . . . But when insulting Him,
did he ever ask himself, Whom shall we put in His place?
Ourselves? No, he never thought of that. And he was so
satisfied with himself! ... Is not this the proof of his con-
ceit and stupidity?" And elsewhere: "You say that he was
talented. Absolutely not. It was only very superficially, very
casually that he appraised Gogol's characters; he merely re-
joiced over the fact that Gogol 'had denounced something.'
Four years ago I reread his critical writings. He demolished
Pushkin when that poet gave up his factitious genre and
published the Belkin Stories and The Arab. He dismissed the
end of Eugene One gin. He was the first to label Pushkin
as a high society writer."
Going from one extreme to the other Dostoevsky no
longer attached the slightest value to the man whom he had
once called "a noble heart." He hated everything that Belin-
sky adored: utilitarian art and grandiloquent parlor hu-
manitarianism. And he adored everything that Belinsky
hated: the image of the Man-God and free art. He refused
to be judged by someone who could not understand him.
He refused to admit that a section of the public still listened
to this madman possessed by the desire "to trample every-
thing that was, with volleys of spit, with grimaces of con-
tempt. . . ." All those who gravitated around the critic were
Dostoevsky's enemies. First of all, Turgenev, that giant with
short thumbs, that eif eminate and refined aristocrat who al-
ways tried to be witty just to keep in form. Ah! Belinsky had
surely won Turgenev over to his cause and stuffed the
novelist's head with his badly digested socialism, atheism and
occidentalism. "Personally I never liked that man," Dosto-
evsky wrote about Turgenev, forgetting that the day after
meeting this writer he had said: "I have almost fallen in love